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NOTES  TO  SONGS 


VOL.  IV. 


tcU  me+  (Jlflari?*  0oS$  fo  Woo  <t$ee  (p.  i).— A 

song  by  C.  A.  Hodson,  the  words  by  F.  Morrison.  Hodson  was 
the  author  of  other  favourite  songs,  as  “ Give  me  but  my  Arab 
Steed”  and  “My  Home,  my  Happy  Home.” 

<£0e  $tfgrtm  of  £oBe  (p.  6). — A favourite  tenor  song, 
the  words  by  Mrs.  Opie,  and  the  music  by  Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop. 
It  was  sung  in  “The  Noble  Outlaw,”  a ballad  opera  produced  in 
1815.  Alfred  Bunn  says  of  Bishop’s  music  at  a later  stage  (in 
1838)  : “ If  he  will  but  be  himself,  the  stuff  is  still  in  Bishop  ; but 
trying  first  to  be  Rossini,  and  after  that  to  be  Weber,  knocked  it 
all  out  of  him.  The  composer  of  ‘When  the  Wind  Blows,’  and 
the  ‘ Chough  and  Crow,’  and  ‘ The  Indian  Drum,’  and  ‘ Myn- 
heer Van  Dunk  ’ cannot  afford  to  copy  any  one.  Bishop  has  a 
classical  and  gentlemanly  mind,  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  pleasant  to 
meet  with  in  any  one  whose  back  has  once  rubbed  against  the  scenes 
of  a theatre.” 

(Uo2$t  <£)  (Uo2$+  3 neefcs  must  $arf  (p-  10).— John 

Dowland,  the  composer,  was  born  in  I 562,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  took  his  degree  as  Bachelor  of  Music.  Anthony  Wood  says 
of  him,  that  “ he  was  the  rarest  musician  that  this  age  did  behold.” 
And  Shakespeare  has  thus  immortalised  him  in  one  of  his  sonnets — 

“ If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 

As  they  needs  must  (the  sister  and  the  brother), 

Then  must  the  love  be  great  ’twixt  thee  and  me, 

Because  thou  lov’st  the  one,  and  I the  other. 

Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense  ; 

Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such, 

As  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence  ; 

Thou  lov’st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound 
That  Phoebus’  lute  (the  queen  of  music)  makes, 

And  I,  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown’d 
When  as  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 

Our  God  is  good  to  both,  as  poets  feign, 

One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  these  remain.” 

Dowland  travelled  a good  deal  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 
He  is  believed  to  have  died  in  1626  in  Denmark.  It  is  as  a 
madrigal  writer  that  this  delightful  musician  made  his  principal 
mark. 

£0e  ©eep*  ©ee?  Ji>ea  (p.  12). — A robust  and  fine  song, 
by  Horn. 

<tu6a f Cam  (p.  18). — The  best  of  Henry  Russell’s 
songs.  The  words  by  Dr.  C.  Mackay. 

(Quaff  me  ffte  $urpfe  OEtite  (p.  21). — A drinking- 
song,  of  which  Shield  is  the  composer.  English  song-books  abound 
in  “ drinking  songs  ; ” some  of  the  best  verses  in  our  language,  and 
best  tunes,  are  in  honour  of  drink.  The  fashion  of  sitting  at  table, 
after  the  ladies  had  withdrawn,  and  singing  bacchanalian  songs,  and 
tossing  off  glass  after  glass,  has  passed  away  for  ever.  Consequently 
these  drinking-songs  are  gone,  and  few  care  now  to  sing  them. 
Nevertheless,  as  a reminiscence  of  a stage  of  English  social  life,  it  is 
proper  to  give  some  of  them. 

XV 


Munden,  in  his  “Memoirs,”  says,  “The  first  ^100  he  realised 
he  (aid  out  in  a pipe  of  port  wine.  At  that  time — the  end  of  last 
century — a host  would  have  blushed  at  his  own  want  of  hospitality 
had  he  sent  away  his  guests  sober.  He  hid  their  hats,  locked  the 
doors,  and  detained  them  by  force.  Austin  once  dined  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Bowes,  who  carried  off  Lady  Strathmore.  Being  a domesti- 
cated man,  he  was  desirous  of  quitting  at  a reasonable  time.  After 
earnestly  remonstrating  against  the  violence  used  to  detain  him,  he  at 
length  lost  patience,  took  up  a plate,  threw  it  at  a pier-glass,  which 
was  smashed  to  pieces,  exclaiming,  ‘ Now,  will  you  let  me  go  ? ’ 
His  host,  seeing  him  cast  a menacing  look  at  another  in  the  room, 

threw  down  the  key  of  the  door,  and  called  out,  ‘ Oh  ! by  G , 

Austin,  go  as  soon  as  you  like.’  ” 

<t0e  (Btrf  3 £eff  (Jfte  (p-  26).— The  late  Mr. 

William  Chappell  says  of  the  air  of  this  favourite  song,  “that  a 
manuscript  copy  of  it  of  the  date  of  1770  was  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Rimbault.”  He  attributes  the  words  to  the  date  1758  or  1759, 
when  there  were  encampments  on  the  Brighton  Downs,  whilst 
Admirals  Hawke  and  Rodney  were  watching  the  French  fleet  in 
Brest  harbour. 

The  air  was  appropriated  by  Moore  for  one  of  his  “ Irish 
Melodies,”  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  other  than  English  in 
origin.  The  tune  has  been  played  for  the  last  century  as  a loth-to- 
depart,  when  a man-of-war  weighs  anchor,  and  when  a regiment 
quits  the  town  in  which  it  has  been  quartered  ; consequently  it  has 
been  carried  wherever  English  soldiers  and  mariners  go. 

f)earfg  °f  (p.  28). — Boswell,  in  the  account  of  his 

visit  to  Corsica,  says  that  the  Corsicans  requested  him  to  sing  to 
them  an  English  song,  and  thereupon  he  sang  “ Hearts  of  Oak.” 
“ Never  did  I see  men  so  delighted  with  a song  as  the  Corsicans 
were  with  ‘ Hearts  of  Oak.’  ‘ Cuore  di  querco,'  cried  they. 
‘ Bravo,  Inglesi!'  It  was  quite  a joyous  riot.  I fancied  myself 
to  be  a recruiting  sea-officer.  I fancied  all  my  chorus  of  Corsicans 
aboard  the  British  fleet.”  That  was  in  1765,  or  shortly  after; 
Boswell  published  his  book  in  1768. 

The  words  of  this  popular  song  were  by  David  Garrick,  and  it 
acquired  a run  through  having  been  sung  by  Champnes  in  “ Harle- 
quin’s Invasion,”  in  1759.  The  tune  was  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Boyce.  The  song  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Arnold  into  his  opera, 
“The  Genius  of  Nonsense,”  1784.  This  song  and  air  were  born 
the  same  year  as  “ The  Girl  I Left  Behind  Me,”  given  in  this 
volume.  The  year  was  a memorable  one.  The  French  had 
threatened  an  invasion,  and  made  preparations  in  Havre,  Toulon,  and 
other  ports ; but  in  July,  Rodney  bombarded  Havre,  and  did  much 
damage  to  the  town,  destroying  many  of  the  flat-bottomed  boats 
built  as  transports  for  troops.  Admiral  Boscawen  also  dispersed 
the  Toulon  fleet  off  Lagos.  Another  fleet  under  Hawke  blockaded 
Brest,  and  he  gained  a signal  victory  near  Quiberon  over  a French 
fleet  in  November. 

A curious  story  is  told  by  Parke  in  his  “ Musical  Memoirs  ” 
relative  to  Dr.  Boyce  and  his  son.  Some  twenty  years  or  more 
after  the  death  of  Dr.  Boyce — he  died  in  1779 — his  son  received  a 
letter  by  post  from  an  unknown  person,  requesting  him  to  call  on  the 
writer  immediately,  as  he  had  an  important  communication  to  make 
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to  him  relative  to  his  late  father.  Mr.  Boyce  repaired  to  the  address 
gFcn,  which  was  in  an  obscure  and  dirty  court  in  St.  Giles.  When 
he  arrived  there  he  inquired  of  the  people  of  the  house  for  the  person 
of  whom  he  was  in  quest,  and  was  shown  up  three  pairs  of  stairs 
to  a back  room  ; on  entering  which  he  found  an  old  man  in  a squalid 
and  wretched  room,  lying  on  a miserable  bed,  and  apparently  in  a 
condition  of  extreme  exhaustion.  The  old  man,  however,  addressed 
him : — “ Sir,  I have  been  a beggar  all  my  life,  and  during  your 
good  father’s  time  my  station  was  in  the  street  in  which  he  lived ; 
and  so  kind  and  liberal  was  he  to  me,  that  few  days  passed  without 
my  receiving  some  charity  as  well  as  gracious  words  from  him.  I 
am  now  on  my  deathbed,  and  would  like  to  bequeath  to  you  my 
savings,  as  I have  no  relatives.”  Mr.  Boyce  was  much  surprised, 
but  still  more  so  when  the  dying  beggar  put  into  his  hand  a parcel 
of  upwards  of  two  thousand  pounds  in  bank-notes. 

Wi tfy  £o25fB  JSutf  and  $fatnft£e  <£)tffg  (p-  3°)- — 

From  “No  Song,  no  Supper,”  Storace,  as  usual,  borrowed  for  the 
setting  of  the  songs  in  this  pleasant  little  piece  ; two  are  from  the 
French,  but  this  song  was  taken  from  the  chant  of  a blind  beggar  in 
the  streets,  with,  of  course,  some  polish  given  to  it.  It  was  sung 
with  great  effect  by  Signora  Storace. 

In  John  Bannister’s  Memoirs  is  an  account  of  the  first  appearance 
of  ‘ No  Song,  no  Supper,”  in  1789: — 

“ This  piece,  supported  by  the  united  talents  of  Kelly,  Dignum, 
Suett,  Bannister,  Mrs.  Crouch,  Storace,  and  Romanzini,  was  re- 
ceived with  cordial  approbation,  was  often  repeated,  and  for  many 
years  a constant  favourite.  Every  part  was  most  judiciously  adapted 
to  the  powers  and  appearance  of  the  performers ; not  a syllable,  not 
a note,  was  uttered  in  vain.  In  the  incidents — for  a plot  can  hardly 
be  ascribed  to  it — there  is  nothing  new  : the  old  story  of  John 
Blunt  and  his  wife,  who  will  not  bolt  the  outward  door,  but  leave 
it  to  be  done  by  the  party  who  shall  first  break  silence ; an  honest 
farmer  whose  patience  and  purse  are  exhausted  by  a knavish  attorney  ; 
the  pettifogger  coming  in  his  absence,  to  sup,  at  least,  with  his  wife, 
and  driven  to  take  refuge  in  a flour-sack  ; the  discovery  and  ex- 
posure of  the  hidden  supper  and  the  concealed  lawyer  by  means  of 
a song  of  Storace,  which  was  never  to  be  sung  before  a poor  feast — 
all  these  things,  if  soberly  related  or  seriously  discussed,  would 
seem  hardly  worthy  of  consideration,  but  with  the  aid  of  agreeable 
music  and  exquisite  acting,  the  objections  of  criticism  were  over- 
ruled or  suppressed,  and  ‘ No  Song,  no  Supper,’  was  in  the  highest 
degree  popular.”* 

Parke,  in  his  “ Musical  Memoirs,”  confirms  what  Bannister  says, 
that  “the  melody  was  taken  from  an  old  street  ditty.”  He  adds 
that  “ Signora  Storace  in  this  ballad  was  unanimously  encored.” 

Indeed,  she  made  a great  hit  with  this  song.  Nancy  Storace 
was  the  sister  of  Stephen  Storace.  Her  real  Christian  names  were 
Anne  Selina.  She  was  born  in  1765,  and  was  two  years  younger 
than  her  gifted  brother.  Nancy  was  trained  as  a singer,  and  had  a 
decided  taste  for  music.  She  sang  at  Florence  in  1780.  There 
was  an  unpleasant  harshness  in  her  countenance,  and  her  figure  was 
clumsy,  and  there  was  some  coarseness  in  her  voice,  that  unfitted 
her  for  serious  opera,  and  she  was  at  her  best  in  comic  opera.  In 
Italy  she  came  to  know  Michael  Kelly,  then  just  emerging  from 
boyhood,  and  was  very  kind  to  him.  She  was  engaged  at  Vienna 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was,  and  once  paid  his  gambling  debts. 
Kelly  speaks  of  her  as  good-hearted  and  generous  in  the  extreme. 
Whilst  she  was  at  Vienna  she  married  a violin-player  called 

* The  main  plot,  with  the  song  that  produces  the  supper,  was  taken  from 
a mediaeval  Fabliau  of  the  13th  century,  given  in  Meon,  i.  p.  104,  and  in 
modern  French  by  Le  Grand  d’Aussy,  iv.  p.  55.  Prince  Hoare,  who  wrote 
the  play,  did  not  take  the  plot  directly  thence,  but  from  the  French  comic 
opera,  “ Le  soldat  magicien,”  based  on  the  ancient  tale. 


Fisher,  a very  eccentric  man,  an  inordinate  talker,  and  very 
ugly. 

Scarcely  was  she  married  before  she  repented  her  rashness.  She 
and  her  spouse  spent  their  leisure  in  fighting — literally,  not  figura- 
tively ; and  when  she  was  suffering  from  a black  eye,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  ordered  the  bullying  fiddler  off  from  his  capital,  and  he 
departed  for  Ireland. 

In  1787  she  repaired  to  London,  and  at  once  was  engaged  for 
the  King’s  Theatre,  and  for  the  Ancient  Concerts.  She  was  a 
good  and  lively  actress,  with  plenty  of  arch  humour,  but  her  manner 
was  a little  vulgar.  After  the  death  of  her  brother  in  1796,  Nancy 
Storace  left  England  and  visited  Paris  and  Italy.  After  four  years 
of  this  wandering  life  she  returned  to  London,  and  sang  in  “ The 
Cabinet,”  by  Tom  Dibdin,  and  in  “ The  Siege  of  Belgrade.”  She 
quitted  the  stage  in  1808,  as  she  became  aware  that  her  voice  was 
failing.  On  the  30th  of  May  she  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  her 
favourite  part  of  Margaretta  in  “ No  Song,  no  Supper,”  and  sang  this 
pleasant  street  ditty,  “ With  Lowly  Suit.”  Colman  wrote  for  her  a 
farewell  address  of  about  a dozen  lines,  which  she  sang,  but  her 
emotion  was  visibly  perceptible,  and  was  more  than  her  strength 
could  bear.  When  she  reached  the  line,  “ Farewell,  and  bless  you 
all  for  ever ! ” she  was  so  overcome  by  her  feelings  that  she  fainted, 
and  was  carried  off  the  stage  insensible. 

In  her  private  life  she  was  universally  respected.  Seven  years 
after  her  retirement,  Signora  Storace  was  dining  with  her  old  friend 
Kelly,  when  she  was  seized  with  a shivering  fit,  and  complained  of 
being  ill.  A few  days  after  she  was  dead,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  forty-nine. 

In  the  play,  “No  Song,  no  Supper,”  a sham  meal  is  never 
brought  on.  A steaming  hot  boiled  leg  of  lamb  and  turnips  may 
be  described  as  quite  the  leading  character  in  the  entertainment. 
Without  this  appetising  addition  the  play  has  never  been  represented. 

Cefefirafe  ffHs  SeeftEaf  (p-  33)-— 0ne  of  the  birthday 

odes  to  Queen  Mary,  composed  by  Henry  Purcell.  It  is  in  this 
song  that  the  absurd  incongruity  exists  of  making  the  voice  imitate 
a flourish  of  trumpets  to  the  line,  “ Bid  the  Trumpets  Cease.” 

Mary  was  born  April  30,  1662.  The  year  when  William  was 
away  from  England  on  her  birthday,  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful 
campaign  in  Flanders,  was  1692.  In  June  he  lost  Namur,  and 
was  defeated  with  great  loss  in  August  at  Steinkirk. 

<£Qe  (Rose  fQaf  Weep s (p-  36)-^A  song  by  Mrs-  Rad- 

cliffe  that  occurs  in  her  “ Romance  of  the  Forest.”  It  is  thus 
introduced — the  style  is  characteristic  of  the  authoress  and  of  her 
time : — “ The  contrast  which  memory  gave  of  the  past  with  the 
present  drew  tears  of  tenderness  and  gratitude  to  their  eyes,  and  the 
sweet  smile  which  seemed  struggling  to  dispel  from  the  countenance 
of  Adeline  those  gems  of  sorrow,  penetrated  the  heart  of  Theodore. 
He  took  up  a lute  that  lay  on  the  table,  and,  touching  the  dulcet 
chords,  accompanied  it  with  the  following  words.”  William  Horsley 
was  born  in  London  in  1774,  and  died  1858.  “The  Rose  that 
Weeps”  was  produced  in  1798  or  the  following  year. 

3n  fflie  C^atr  (p-  38). — A song  from  Balfe’s  opera 

of  “ The  Maid  of  Honour,”  the  words  by  Fitzball.  Fitzball  says  : 
“ Balfe  told  me,  not  long  ago,  that  he  always  considered  ‘ The 
Maid  of  Honour  ’ his  most  finished  performance.  He  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  best  judge  of  that,  although  we  are  very  few  of  us  best 
judges  of  ourselves.  The  public  seemed  mightily  pleased  with  this 
new  opera;  the  plot,  in  particular,  was  exceedingly  amusing.  ‘We 
come  when  you  ring  the  bell  ’ and  the  ‘ Arm-Chair  ’ were  gems  of 
admirable  setting.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  never  played  or  sang  better 
than  in  the  young  farmer,  which  he  looked  to  perfection  ; when  he 
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loses  his  mind,  how  truthful  he  was  to  character ! The  house 
melted  into  tears  while  he  so  touchingly  poured  forth,  from  the 
deepest  recesses  of  his  heart,  that  popular  cavatina,  ‘ In  this  Old 
Chair  my  Father  Sat.’  ” 


THACKERAY’S  SKETCH  OF  BALFE. 

( From  Planck# s “ Recollections  and  Reflections#*) 

Nevertheless  “ The  Maid  of  Honour  ” failed,  and  the  reason 
is  given  by  Planche  in  his  “ Recollections  and  Reflections.” 

In  the  season  1846-47  “Lucia  di  Lammermoor”  was  produced 
at  Drury  Lane  by  Jullien.  It  took  the  town  by  surprise,  and  the 
receipts  averaged  <§£400  nightly,  and  the  opera  would  have  run  through 
the  season.  But  Jullien  was  bound  to  produce  a new  opera  by  Balfe 
before  Christmas  or  forfeit  £zoo,  and  this  new  opera  was  “ The 
Maid  of  Honour.”  It  was  madness  whilst  “Lucia”  was  in  full 
swing  of  popular  favour  to  give  it  up  for  Balfe’s  opera.  Planche 
says:  “Forrester  and  I had  entreated  Jullien  to  pay  the  forfeit,  if 
Balfe  insisted  on  it,  and  not  to  take  ‘Lucia’  out  of  the  bills  while 
its  attraction  was  undiminished.  But  no  ; he  would  not  be  advised. 
He  would  not  even  appeal  to  Balfe,  who,  in  the  face  of  the  facts, 
might  have  consented  to  waive  or  reduce  the  penalty  and  permit  the 
postponement  of  his  opera  until  novelty  was  required.”  The  result 
was,  of  course,  that  “ The  Maid  of  Honour  ” failed ; the  salaries 
could  not  be  paid,  the  theatre  was  closed,  and  Jullien  became  a 
bankrupt. 

(ttleef  Qtte  Qttoonftgflf  (p.  40). — Joseph  Augustine 
Wade,  the  composer  of  this  favourite  song,  was  born  in  Dublin  at  the 
close  of  the  last  or  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  son  of  a 
dairyman.  He  found  employment  in  the  Record  Office  in  Dublin, 
but  his  restless  disposition  induced  him  to  migrate  to  London,  where 
he  was  engaged  by  the  firm  of  Chappell  to  make  himself  generally 
useful,  but  his  intemperate  habits  and  want  of  application  necessitated 
his  dismissal.  He  was  president  or  chairman  of  a club  or  society 
called  the  “ Owls,”  comprising  many  choice  spirits,  but  all  addicted 
to  the  bottle.  The  Rev.  J.  Richardson  thus  describes  him  : — 
“ He  was  a wise  man  in  theory,  and  a fool  in  practice.  A vigorous 
intellect  swathed  in  the  trammels  of  insuperable  indolence  ; planning 
everything,  performing  nothing.  Always  in  difficulties,  having  the 
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means  at  hand  to  extricate  himself  from  their  annoyance,  yet  too 
apathetic  to  arouse  himself  to  an  effort ; content  to  dream  away  his 
time  in  any  occupation  but  that  which  the  requisitions  of  the  occasion 
demanded.  Surrounded  with  books  of  all  sorts  ; extracting  portions 
of  each,  and  jumbling  the  several  parts  into  a mass,  which  he  could 
neither  digest  nor  comprehend ; amusing  himself  with  all  kinds  of 
musical  instruments,  and  rejecting  all  the  amusements  they  afforded  ; 
increasing  the  confusion  of  his  brain  by  repeated  potations  of  any 
fluid  which  at  the  moment  might  be  before  him,  appearing,  even  in 
this  practice,  to  have  no  choice  or  predilection. 

“ This  man,  reduced  by  his  follies  and  his  indolence  to  the 
drudgery  of  writing  musical  critiques  for  obscure  publications,  and 
delivering  his  opinions  as  the  stipendiary  oracle  of  a publisher  of 
music,  was,  a few  years  before  his  death,  received  into  the  family  of 
a M.  Anati,  who,  having  held  a military  commission  under  Murat, 
King  of  Naples,  and  left  Italy  after  the  death  of  his  master,  obtained 
the  appointment  of  professor  of  foreign  languages  at  the  college  of 
Winchester.  Wade  was  employed  by  Anati  to  instruct  his  daughter 
in  the  science  of  thorough  bass,  counterpoint,  &c.,  and  for  so  doing 
received  a handsome  salary.  He  left  London  for  Winchester  to 
enter  upon  his  duties  by  the  railway  train,  unencumbered  with  luggage, 
and  not  overburdened  with  money,  and  arrived  at  his  journey’s  end 
shortly  before  the  dinner  hour  of  his  employer.  His  external 
appearance  was  the  contrary  to  a letter  of  recommendation  ; his 
clothes  were  threadbare  and  dusty ; his  linen  and  face  unwashed, 
and  bilious. 

“ The  good  nature  of  the  host  looked  over  these  little  aberrations 
from  decorum,  and  on  his  informing  him  that  he  had  inadvertently 
left  London  without  his  portmanteau,  very  kindly  supplied  him  with 
a temporary  outfit  from  his  own  wardrobe,  including  a garment 
indispensable  to  everybody  but  a Highlander.  Thus  equipped  he 
made  his  appearance  at  the  dinner-table,  and  though  the  ladies 
thought  there  was  something  odd  in  him,  his  conversation  and  his 
manners  soon  reconciled  them  to  his  company. 

“ It  cannot  be  said  that  during  the  twelvemonth  that  he  remained 
in  his  new  quarters  he  was  very  sedulous  in  the  performance  of  the 
duty  for  which  he  was  engaged.  He,  however,  imparted  valuable 
musical  knowledge  to  his  pupil.” 

Unhappily,  the  force  of  example  operates  on  old  as  well  as  young, 
and  Wade  lured  his  host  on  to  become  a toper.  They  sat  up 
together  half  the  night,  and  almost  every  night,  drinking  gin  and 
water,  and  talking  of  “ man’s  weak,  helpless  state.”  At  last  the 
term  of  Wade’s  engagement  hastened  to  an  end,  and  he  did  not 
relish  the  idea  of  returning  to  make  shift  for  a livelihood,  and  to  pay 
for  his  potations.  So  one  evening,  over  the  gin  and  water,  he  said 
to  his  host,  “ By  dad,  Anati,  it  will  be  mighty  uncomfortable  for  me 
to  leave  this  house,  so  I’ll  e’en  mak’  shift  and  marry  your  daughter, 
and  stay  here  in  sacula  sacu/orum.” 

This  was  too  much  for  the  proud  Neapolitan,  and  leaping  from 
the  table,  he  rushed  to  a cupboard,  produced  two  pistols,  threw  one 
at  the  music-master,  and  said,  “To  death ! for  this  insult!  ” 

The  musician,  sobered  instantly,  instead  of  picking  up  the  pistol 
offered  him,  scampered  out  of  the  room,  fled  the  house,  and  returned 
on  foot  as  fast  as  he  could  to  London. 

From  this  time  his  downward  progress  was  rapid,  and  he  died  in 
London,  July  15,  1845. 

His  song,  “ Meet  Me  by  Moonlight  Alone,”  was  sung  by 
Vestris,  and  became  vastly  popular,  as  did  also  his  duet,  “ I’ve 
Wandered  in  Dreams.”  His  song,  “Meet  Me  by  Moonlight,” 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  immortalised  in  the  pages  of  Frazer  s 
Magazine  for  October  1834  by  the  witty  Father  Prout,  who 
rendered  it  very  happily  in  French.  Wade  was  associated  with 
Macfarren  as  arranger  of  the  earlier  issues  of  Mr.  W.  Chappell’s 
“ National  English  Airs.” 
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<£0roug0  1 0e  Ttfoob  (p.  42). — By  Horn,  of  whom  some- 
thing has  already  been  said. 

£om  QBoSSfmg  (]).  48). — Another  of  Incledon’s  favourite 
songs.  It  is  by  Charles  Dibdin,  and  was  introduced  by  him  into 
“The  Oddities”  at  the  Lycaeum  Theatre,  1789. 

I have  already  given  a sketch  of  poor  Charles  Incledon’s  life,  and 
1 promised  some  anecdotes  about  him.  Several  capital  stories  of 
Incledon  are  in  the  Memoirs  of  Charles  Mathews. 

The  latter  and  Liston  were  one  day  in  a shop  in  Bond  Street, 
which  was  full  of  perfumery,  toys,  and  nicknacks.  They  had  been 
looking  at  some  amulets  of  a black  composition  on  which  was 
stamped  the  head  of  George  III.  in  commemoration  of  the  jubilee, 
when  Incledon  entered  the  shop.  Liston  at  once  pointed  out  these 
amulets,  and  gravely  told  the  vocalist  that  they  were  throat  lozenges. 
Incledon  was  very  fond  of  trying  all  kinds  of  quack  medicines,  and 
he  at  once  bought  one  of  these  objects,  though  it  cost  him  half-a- 
guinea.  Liston  told  him  that  the  lozenge  must  be  kept  in  his  mouth 
all  day,  although  it  was  as  large  as  a locket  or  a brooch.  Away 
went  the  singer,  quite  taken  in,  stuffing  the  amulet  into  his  mouth. 

At  night  the  greenroom  party  had  been  apprised  of  the  jest,  and 
agreed  to  assist  in  prolonging  it.  Incledon  entered  with  his  mouth 
distended  with  the  lozenge,  which  he  was  still  sucking,  and  assured 
the  inquirers  that  it  had  done  his  voice  great  good.  Mr.  Kemble, 
who  was  present,  advised  the  vocalist  to  complete  the  benefit  by 
keeping  it  in  his  mouth  all  night. 

“ But  my  dear  Mr.  Kemble,”  he  replied,  “ it  may  choke  me  in 
my  sleep.” 

“ Oh  no,”  answered  the  great  tragedian,  “ Mrs.  Incledon  can 
attend  to  you  in  the  night,  and  pull  it  out  if  she  finds  you  struggling 
with  it.” 

Actually  Incledon  retired  to  bed  sucking  his  amulet,  and  retained 
it  in  his  mouth  all  night,  but  of  course  in  consequence  was  unable  to 
sleep. 

Meanwhile  Liston  or  Mathews  had  contrived  to  insert  in  the  next 
day’s  paper  a paragraph  to  the  effect  that  Bonaparte,  actuated  by 
hatred  against  the  English,  had  contrived  a trinket  in  the  form  of  a 
brooch,  adorned  with  a miniature  likeness  of  the  king,  which  was 
impregnated  with  a subtle  poison,  that  destroyed  the  coat  of  the 
throat  and  corroded  the  lungs,  with  the  express  object  of  getting  it 
introduced  into  Great  Britain  so  as  to  spoil  the  voices  of  the  most 
eminent  English  singers.  When  Incledon  read  this  paragraph  he 
nearly  fell  seriously  ill  with  fright,  and  the  practical  jokers  were 
obliged  to  confess  what  they  had  done.  Incledon  was  so  good- 
natured  that  he  at  once  forgave  them. 

In  1812  Incledon  and  Mathews  were  united  in  an  entertainment 
where v/ith  they  travelled  the  provinces.  At  Leicester,  Incledon 
was  to  appear  as  Steady  in  “ The  Quaker,”  but  finding  no  suitable 
set  of  garments  in  the  theatrical  wardrobe,  he  had  the  audacity  to 
walk  up  to  a respectable  chemist  in  the  town,  who  belonged  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  ask  him  the  loan  of  his  hat,  coat,  breeches, 
and  waistcoat  for  the  evening.  He  had  such  a pleasant  way  that 
he  actually  got  the  old  gentleman,  to  whom  he  was  an  absolute 
stranger,  and  who  regarded  all  players  as  limbs  of  the  devil,  to  fit 
him  out  with  clothes  for  the  evening  performance. 

In  his  later  years,  when  the  taste  in  music  was  altered,  and  ran 
in  the  direction  of  “Italianised  humbug,”  as  Incledon  called  it, 
and  sea-songs  were  less  cared  for,  the  vocalist  considered  himself 
neglected  by  the  nobility,  who  had  once  patronised  him,  and  he 
became  soured  against  persons  of  rank.  One  day  a friend  happen- 
ing to  quote  some  slighting  remark  on  old  English  songs  made  by  a 

nobleman,  Incledon  fired  up  and  exclaimed,  “D all  lords!  ” 

then,  suddenly,  an  idea  crossed  his  brain  that  he  had  uttered  an 
impious  speech.  He  solemnly  removed  his  hat,  and  looking 


upwards  with  devout  earnestness,  added  in  a low,  tremulous  voice, 
“except  the  Lord  of  lords.” 

“Poor  Incledon,”  says  Mrs.  Mathews;  “he  had  an  expansive 
heart,  but  a defective  education,  and  the  example  of  early  associa- 
tions had  somewhat  depraved  his  manner  of  discourse.”  The 
evil  of  swearing  upon  all  occasions  was  contracted  by  Incledon 
in  early  life,  when  a boy  in  the  navy,  it  being  also  the  vice  of  his 
day  amongst  people  not  highly  bred,  and,  indeed,  not  altogether  dis- 
dained in  polite  life.  In  later  years,  when  such  language  became 
out  of  fashion,  he  was  so  confirmed  in  its  use  that  he  was  not  aware 
how  offensive  he  was  apt  to  be. 

He  was  very  absent  at  times.  During  a journey  with  Mathews 
in  a stage-coach,  he  had  been  greatly  annoyed  with  wasps,  and 
although  the  journey  was  one  of  forty  miles,  Incledon  was  convinced 
that  the  same  insect  had  travelled  with  the  coach  for  the  purpose  of 
annoying  him.  He  would  exclaim,  “ There’s  that  cursed  wasp 
again  ! ” trying,  with  many  imprecations,  to  destroy  it. 

A grave,  taciturn  gentleman  sitting  opposite  him  in  the  coach, 
towards  the  end  of  the  day,  fell  asleep.  Incledon  was  still  occupied 
in  evading  the  wasp,  when,  to  his  delight,  it  settled  on  the  nose  of 
the  sleeper.  Incledon  at  once  sprang  up  and  struck  with  his  fist  on 

the  insect,  crying  out,  “ Ha  ! d you,  I’ve  done  for  you  now  ! ” 

It  may  be  imagined  what  effect  this  outrage  had  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate recipient,  and  it  required  all  Incledon’s  asseverations,  and 
some  additional  oaths,  to  convince  the  stranger  that  he  had  not 
really  intended  to  do  for  him. 

Mrs.  Mathews  says : “ As  a man  of  extraordinary  vocal  talent, 
he  had  been  admired  and  petted,  and  his  nature  being  self-indul- 
gent, vain,  and  weak,  he  often  acted  as  if  he  disregarded  every- 
thing but  his  own  wishes.  In  this  he  did  himself  an  injustice,  for 
he  was  a kind  and  liberal  man,  but  he  lived  like  a child  all  his  life, 
and  had  been  so  spoiled  by  everybody  about  him,  that  his  mind,  by 
nature  feeble,  had  no  scope  for  enlargement.  His  character,  in  fact, 
never  grew  up,  and  he  was  as  much  a boy  at  sixty  as  at  sixteen.” 

ZQe  (goaef  Q$eef  of  (Engfanfc  (p.  50). — A famous 
song  by  Richard  Leveridge,  of  whom  an  account  has  already  been 
given.  He  was  born  in  1670,  and  died  in  great  poverty  in  1758. 
His  voice  remained  unimpaired  so  long,  that  in  1730,  when  sixty 
years  old,  he  offered,  for  a wager  of  a hundred  guineas,  to  sing  a 
bass  song  against  any  man  in  England.  In  1727  he  published  his 
songs,  with  the  music,  in  two  small  8vo  vols.  Fielding  has  a 
song  in  his  comedy  of  “ Don  Quixote  in  England,”  which  appeared 
in  1733,  that  begins  with  the  same  verse  as  does  Leveridge’s,  but 
has  a second  which  is  different ; and  this  was  sung  to  the  air 
of  “The  Queen’s  Old  Courtier.”  Leveridge’s  song  appears  in 
Walsh’s  “British  Musical  Miscellany,”  1730,  and  “The  Universal 
Musician,”  arc.  1750.  It  appears  also  on  an  early  undated  half- 
sheet. Hogarth’s  famous  picture  of  “ O the  Roast  Beef  of  Old 
England,  or  the  Gate  of  Calais,”  is  the  result  of  an  expedition  to 
Calais  in  1747.  The  original  picture  was  painted  for  Lord  Charle- 
mont.  Soon  after  it  was  finished  it  accidentally  fell,  and  a nail  ran 
through  the  cioss  on  the  top  of  the  gate.  Hogarth  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  mend  it  with  the  same  colour,  so  as  to  conceal  the  blemish  ; 
he  therefore  introduced  a starved  crow,  looking  down  on  the  roast 
beef,  and  thus  effectually  covered  the  defect.  The  crow  does  not 
appear  in  the  engravings  of  the  picture.  The  artist  was  arrested 
whilst  sketching  the  gate,  and  he  was  conducted  before  the  Com- 
mandant, who  overhauled  both  him  and  his  sketches,  but  as  he 
found  only  caricatures,  and  no  drawings  that  showed  he  had  been 
observing  and  planning  the  fortifications,  he  dismissed  Hogarth,  but 
ordered  him  back  to  his  ship.  In  the  picture  he  has  represented 
himself  in  the  corner  making  the  sketch,  and  on  his  shoulder  appears 
the  hand  of  the  musketeer  who  arrested  him. 
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Many  songs  have  been  written  to  Leveridge’s  tune,  one  in  praise 
of  old  English  beer,  and  several  anti-Jacobite  songs  ; also  one  on  the 
fable  of  “The  Frog  and  the  Ox,”  written  by  Hogarth’s  friend, 
Theophilus  Forest,  introduced  into  a metrical  composition  that 
describes  Hogarth’s  picture  : — 

“ With  lanthorn  jaws  and  meagre  cut, 

See  how  the  half-starved  Frenchmen  strut, 

And  call  us  English  dogs. 

But  soon  we’ll  teach  these  bragging  foes 
That  Beef  and  Beer  give  heavier  blows 
Than  wine  and  roasted  frogs.” 

In  1738  a French  company  was  announced  to  give  a series 
of  performances  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  “ under  distinguished 
patronage.” 

As  it  was  publicly  threatened  that  the  performance  would  be 
violently  interfered  with,  a detachment  of  soldiers  was  ordered  to  the 
Haymarket,  and  one  of  the  Westminster  magistrates,  Justice  Deveil, 
took  a seat  in  the  pit  as  representative  of  law  and  order.  Nothing 
so  exasperated  John  Bull  in  those  days  as  to  flourish  the  French 
flag  before  his  eyes,  for  he  was  nothing  if  not  national.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  the  doors  were  opened,  the  house  was  crammed  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  and  the  audience  sounded  the  note  of  hostility  by 
thundering  in  chorus  Leveridge’s  “ Roast  Beef  of  Old  England.” 
When  the  curtain  rose,  the  actors  were  discovered  standing  between 
two  files  of  Grenadier  Guards,  the  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets,  and 
resting  upon  their  firelocks.  A roar  of  indignation  greeted  this 
sight ; the  whole  pit  rose,  and  turning  to  the  Justice,  demanded  the 
withdrawal  of  the  military.  He  was  intimidated,  and  gave  the  order 
required.  But  the  actors  had  no  sooner  opened  their  mouths  than 
there  rose  a storm  of  cat-calls,  hisses,  howls,  and  snatches  of  “ The 
Roast  Beef  of  Old  England  ; ” and  shouts  were  heard  demanding 
how  a parcel  of  French  rascals  dared  come  on  English  stages  and 
oust  our  native  performers. 

In  vain  did  the  Justice  endeavour  to  obtain  order.  The  actors, 
unable  to  make  their  voices  heard,  ranged  themselves  for  a dance  ; 
then  from  all  parts  of  the  house  rained  a hailstorm  of  peas,  covering 
the  stage  and  rendering  dancing  impossible.  Justice  Deveil  shouted 
for  a candle  to  read  the  Riot  Act,  and  threatened  to  recall  the 
military.  This  made  the  disturbance,  if  possible,  greater.  The 
French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  and  their  wives  and  suite,  and 
other  aristocratic  patrons,  escaped  from  the  house,  and  the  manage- 
ment lowered  the  curtain.  By  degrees  the  rioters  dispersed,  still 
roaring  out  snatches  of  their  favourite  song.  “ And,”  says  a 
contemporary  writer,  “ no  battle  gained  by  Marlborough  ever 
elicited  more  frantic  enthusiasm  than  did  this  victory  over  foreign 
actors.” 

pe  Centre  (p-  52)-— A song  by  Eccles, 

a composer  most  unjustly  neglected.  He  belongs  to  Purcell’s 
school,  and  is  only  second  to  that  great  master.  This  was  one  of 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle’s  songs.  In  the  original  there  is  but  a single  verse. 
Two  more  have  been  added. 

£)fb  @b<xm  (p.  54). — This  curious  air  was  taken  down  from 
William  Andrews,  a fiddler  at  Sheepstor,  on  the  edge  of  Dartmoor. 
I made  two  visits  to  the  old  man,  one  in  1890  with  Mr.  Sheppard, 
when  we  failed  to  extract  much  from  him.  I went  again  in  1892 
with  Mr.  Bussell,  and  then  his  shyness  was  broken  down,  and  we 
spent  two  hours  with  him,  noting  down  his  old  airs.  We  might 
have  got  more,  but  the  Rector  most  kindly  came  in  and  insisted  on 
our  going  to  tea  with  him.  We  could  not  refuse,  and  then  had  to 
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hasten  to  catch  our  train  to  return,  and  as  we  passed,  more  than  an 
hour  after  having  left  the  old  man,  we  heard  him  still  fiddling. 
His  memory  was  stored  with  old  airs.  As  he  told  me,  in  ancient 
days  when  there  were  dances  in  the  farm-houses,  all  the  young  folk 
sang  as  they  danced,  and  the  “ burden  ” or  refrain  served  to  mark 
the  turns  in  the  dance.  Unhappily,  he  could  not  recall  much  of  the 
words  of  the  ballads  thus  sung.  As  he  told  me,  he  “ minded  his 
viddle  more  than  them  zingers  ; ” consequently  we  could  obtain  the 
words  in  a fragmentary  condition — rarely  more  than  the  first  verse. 
The  poor  old  fellow  died  last  autumn,  and  there  is  an  end  to  his 
music  on  earth.  “ Old  Adam  ” was  one  of  the  songs  of  which  he 
could  recall  but  a scrap  of  words,  and  I have  therefore  been  com- 
pelled to  write  new  verses,  following  as  far  as  I could  the  idea  of  the 
ancient  song.  The  air  is  peculiar  in  character,  and  the  metre 
unusual.  One  would  like  to  know  what  was  the  dance  performed 
to  it. 

©Cltgteg  $teb  (p-  56). — Shakespeare’s  delightful 
song  in  “ Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,”  with  the  music  by  Arne,  and 
worthy  of  the  words  ; higher  praise  could  not  be  given. 

£o£e  £,tee  Q5fee$mg  (p-  58). — An  old  English  air,  once 
very  popular,  contained  in  every  copy  of  the  “ Dancing  Master  ” 
from  and  after  1686;  in  Walsh’s  “Dancing  Master”  in  “ Pills  to 
Purge  Melancholy.”  A sort  of  parody  on  the  song  is  “ Law  Lies 
Bleeding,”  and  begins  : — 

“ Lay  by  your  pleading,  Law  lies  a-bleeding  ; 

Burn  all  your  studies,  and  throw  away  your  reading.” 

The  original  words  are  found  in  “ Merry  Drollery  Complete,”  1661 
and  1670,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Ebsworth,  are  before  1658  and 
after  1648;  but  there  “Love  Lies  a-Bleeding  ” is  said  to  be  in 
imitation  of  “ Law  Lies  a-Bleeding,”  which  is  probably  an  inversion 
of  the  fact.  The  tune  is  also  called  “The  Cyclops.”  I have 
ventured  in  this  instance  to  give  a set  of  fresh  words  to  the  tune. 

The  original  song  is  in  ten  stanzas.  Of  these  I give  the  first  two 
and  last  as  a sample.  Till  Mr.  Ebsworth  reprinted  “ Merry 
Drollery  Complete,”  it  was  supposed  that  the  words  of  this  air 
were  lost : — 

1. 

“ Lay  by  your  pleading, 

Love  lies  bleeding. 

Burn  all  your  Poetry,  and  throw  away  your  reading. 

Piety  is  painted, 

And  Truth  is  tainted. 

Love  is  a reprobate,  and  Schism  now  is  sainted. 

The  Throne  Love  doth  sit  on 
We  dayle  do  spit  on  ; 

It  was  not  thus,  I wis,  when  Betty  rul’d  in  Britain ; 

But  Friendship  hath  faullered, 

Love’s  altars  are  altered, 

And  he  that  is  the  cause,  I would  his  neck  were  halter’d. 

2. 

“ When  Love  did  nourish, 

England  did  flourish, 

Till  holy  hate  came  in,  and  made  us  all  so  currish. 

Now  every  widgeon 
Talks  of  Religion, 

And  doth  as  little  good  as  Mahomet  and  his  pidgeon. 

Each  coxcombe  is  suiting 
His  words  for  confuting, 

But  heaven  is  sooner  gain’d  by  suffering  than  disputing. 

True  friendship  we  smother, 

And  strike  at  our  Brother, 

Apostles  never  went  to  God  by  killing  one  another. 

B 
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“ Then  let  the  Graces 
Crown  our  embraces, 

And  let  us  settle  all  things  in  their  proper  places. 

Lest  persecution 
Cause  dissolution, 

Let  all  purloyned  wealth  be  made  a restitution. 

For  though  now  it  tickles, 

’Twill  turn  all  to  prickles  ; 

Then  let’s  live  in  peace,  and  turn  our  Swords  to  sickles. 
When  Noah's  Dove  was  sent  out, 

Then  God’s  I’ardon  went  out  : 

They  that  would  have  it  so,  I hope  will  say  Amen  to  it.” 


who  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  it,  I think  it  impossible  it  can 
ever  be  forgotten.  This  piece  was  very  productive  to  the  treasury, 
at  little  or  no  expense.  In  it  there  was  a ballad,  written  by  Mr. 
M.  G.  1 -.ewis,  and  composed  by  myself,  which  was  sung  by  Miss 
Decamp,  entitled  ‘ No,  my  Love,  No.’  I believe  I may  say  it  was 
the  most  popular  song  of  the  day  ; it  was  not  alone  to  be  found 
upon  every  pianoforte,  but  also  to  be  heard  in  every  street,  for  it 
was  a great  favourite  with  the  ballad-singers.” 

This  song  was  sung  to  me  by  the  daughter  of  a taverner  in  a 
little  village  inn  in  Cornwall,  so  that  it  may  be  said  still  to  hold  its 
own. 


($©♦  mg  0)o  (p.  60). — A song  from  “Of  Age 

To-morrow,”  a musical  entertainment  by  Thomas  Dibdin,  based  on 
one  of  Kotzebue’s  pieces.  Michael  Kelly  wrote  the  music.  It 
was  acted  with  great  success  at  Drury  Lane  in  1799.  Tom  Dibdin 
says  in  his  Memoirs  : “ I wrote  this  farce  to  oblige  Mr.  Bannister. 
As  I was  bona  Jide  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Harris  at  this  time,  I took 
no  remuneration  for  that  simple  and  successful  piece,  except  three 
drawings,  presented  me  by  Mr.  B.  The  farce  was  of  German 
origin,  and  imported  in  that  language  by  Mr.  Papendick,  one  of  his 
late  Majesty’s  pages,  who  offered  it  to  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Harris 
declined  it,  and  I was  permitted  to  put  it  into  its  present  form  with- 
out being  named  as  the  author.” 

Kelly  says  in  his  Recollections : “ This  farce  was,  and  is,  a 
great  favourite ; nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  the  acting  and 
singing  of  Mrs.  Charles  Kemble,  then  Miss  Decamp ; by  those 


The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  successful  play,  “Of  Age  To- 
morrow,” is  told  in  the  memoirs  of  John  Bannister  : — “ Kotzebue, 
having  written  a farce,  which  he  fancied  might  succeed  in  England 
as  well  as  in  Germany,  forwarded  it  to  his  friend  Mr.  Papendick, 
one  of  her  Majesty’s  pages,  who  made  a translation  and  tendered  it 
to  Mr.  Harris,  by  whom  it  was  refused.  He  had  also  shown  it  to 
Bannister,  who  thought  the  incidents  and  situations  might  be  pro- 
duced with  effect,  and,  accompanied  by  Kelly,  went  to  Windsor, 
where  they  soon  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Papendick,  and 
acquired  his  right  in  the  piece.  At  the  request  of  Bannister,  Tom 
Dibdin  wrote  the  dialogue  anew,  and  added  some  songs ; and  one 
was  contributed  by  Lewis.  It  was  brought  out  (1st  February)  as 
‘ Of  Age  To-morrow  ’ with  complete  success.  Miss  De  Camp 
supported  it  by  her  admirable  acting,  and  by  the  exquisite  style  in 
which  she  sang  the  songs,  particularly  that  of  Lewis,  ‘ O No,  my 
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Love,  No,’  which  immediately  became  a favourite  with  all  classes. 
‘Of  Age  To-morrow’  was  performed  thirty-six  times,  and  pro- 
duced ample  profit  to  Bannister,  and  to  Kelly,  who  shared  in  the 
adventure  and  composed  the  music.” 

(preffg  i^far  of  ffle  (tttgftf  (p.  62). — The  words  of  this 
song  are  by  W.  G.  T.  Moncrieff,  and  were  set  to  an  adaptation  of 
the  Copenhagen  Waltz,  the  date  of  which  is  1801.  But  the  air  we 
give  was  as  sung  by  Mr.  Waylett,  possibly  by  Alexander  Lee,  though 
Mrs.  Waylett  is  generally  credited  with  having  composed  it.  It 
was  published  as  hers  anyhow. 

Mrs.  Waylett  gave  popularity  to  the  song.  It  was  sung  by  her 
in  1835.  She  was  a daughter  of  Cook,  an  upholsterer  in  Bath, 
and  born  February  7,  1800.  She  was  placed  under  Loder  for  her 
musical  education.  She  married  a very  wretched  actor,  Waylett, 
17th  November  1819,  who  appeared  as  Richard  III.  on  the 
Birmingham  stage  in  1821.  The  uproar  occasioned  by  his  bad 
acting  rose  to  such  an  extent  at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  that  the 
manager  had  to  appear  and  entreat  the  audience  to  defer  judgment 
till  the  end  of  the  performance.  Immediately  after  Richard  had 
been  killed,  the  manager  stepped  before  the  curtain  and  said, 
“ Ladies  and  gentlemen,  now  you  may  pronounce  your  verdict  on 
the  departed  Richard.”  Whereupon  a stentorian  voice  from  the 
pit  shouted,  “Justifiable  homicide.” 

Mrs.  Waylett  was  called  the  “ Queen  of  Ballad  Singers.”  The 
story  has  already  been  told  of  her  marriage  with  Alexander  Lee, 
and  of  her  death. 

<£>  (Uo+  T£e  QXeBer  (tUenfton  (p-  66).— The  story 
of  the  origin  of  this  song  is  as  follows  : — Thomas  Haynes  Bayly, 
of  whose  life  an  outline  has  already  been  given,  was  at  Oxford  a 
student  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall.  He  one  day  received  a letter  from  a 
young  lady  at  Bath,  whom  he  knew  very  slightly  indeed,  entreating 
him  to  excuse  the  liberty  she  took  in  addressing  him,  but  pleading 
in  excuse  her  great  anxiety  about  her  brother,  a fellow-student  of 
Bayly,  who  was  unwell,  and  she  feared  lest  he  should  be  suffering 
from  incipient  consumption,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  several  members 
of  his  family.  From  him  she  had  not  received  satisfactory  accounts, 
and  she  had  therefore  assumed  the  liberty  of  writing  to  Mr.  Bayly 
to  entreat  him  to  see  her  brother  and  tell  her  his  candid  opinion  of 
the  young  man’s  case.  This  led  to  a correspondence  between  the 
poet  and  the  young  lady.  He  visited  the  invalid,  who  became  very 
ill,  and  Bayly  watched  over  him,  sat  with  him,  and  was  with  him 
when  he  died. 

On  returning  to  Bath  he  was  overwhelmed  with  thanks  by  the 
bereaved  family  for  his  attention,  and  invited  constantly  by  the  afflicted 
parents  to  fill  the  vacant  seat  at  their  table.  He  did  his  best  to 
comfort  the  sorrowing  sister,  and  as  “ pity  is  akin  to  love,”  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  soon  proposed.  The 
young  lady  had  nothing  of  her  own,  and  Haynes  Bayly  was  entirely 
dependent  on  his  father  ; consequently  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
young  couple  to  be  married.  They  parted  never  to  meet  again. 
The  young  lady  was  not  so  broken-hearted  as  to  refuse  an  offer 
from  a suitor  in  better  circumstances,  and  she  soon  became  the  wife 
of  another.  This  preyed  upon  Bayly’s  spirits,  and  for  some  time 
he  was  very  melancholy.  He  was  sent,  to  divert  his  thoughts,  to 
Scotland,  but  without  much  effect  at  first.  It  was  with  thoughts 
dwelling  on  his  disappointment  that  he  wrote  the  songs,  “ O No, 
we  Never  Mention  her,”  and  “May  thy  Lot  in  Life  be  Happy.” 

Sir  Henry  Bishop  set  the  first  to  music  ; the  second  was  set  by 
C.  E.  Horn. 

During  the  year  spent  in  Scotland  Bayly  wrote  his  volume  of 
“ Songs  to  Rosa,”  in  which  his  feelings  at  his  loss  find  expression 
as  well.  One  of  these  is — 


“ Yes,  we  will  meet  as  the  coldest  have  met — 

Yes,  we  will  part  with  no  sigh  of  regret ; 

Oh  ! if  those  eyes  dare  to  look  upon  me, 

Why  should  I shrink  from  a meeting  with  thee? 

Come  with  the  smile  of  a saint  on  thy  brow, 

Come  with  the  friends  who  are  dear  to  thee  now  ; 

If  in  my  soul  lurks  no  thought  of  deceit, 

Say,  is  it  I that  should  blush  when  we  met?” 

3 J^peaft  of  ZQee  (p.  68). — A song  by  Maria  B.  Hawes, 
daughter  of  William  Hawes,  for  some  time  director  of  the  music  at 
the  English  Opera,  Lycaeum  ; and  it  was  under  his  direction  and  at 
his  instance  that  Weber’s  “ Der  Freischiitz”  was  first  performed  in 
England,  July  24,  1824,  an  event  that  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  opera  in  this  country.  Maria  Billington  Hawes,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Merest,  for  some  time  was  known  as  a fine  contralto  singer  ; 
she  was  the  composer  of  pleasing  ballads. 

(&2$afte+  J£25eef  £oBe  (1  ■>.  71). — Some  account  of  Dow- 
land  has  already  been  given,  under  the  heading  of  his  song,  “ Now, 
O Now,  we  Needs  Must  Part.”  The  composition  “ Awake,  Sweet 
Love,”  is  actually  a madrigal ; we  give  it  here  as  a song.  Dowland 
published  “ The  First  Booke  of  Songes  or  Ayres”  in  1595,  and 
the  second  in  1600.  Dr.  Crotch  included  “ Awake,  Sweet  Love,” 
in  his  collection  of  specimens  of  old  music. 

(Cafefi  (QuofeW  (p-  74)- — A favourite  song  from  the  ballad 
opera  of  “The  Review,  or  the  Wags  of  Windsor,”  by  George 
Colman  the  younger.  It  was  performed  at  the  Haymarket  in  1801. 
Fawcet  enacted  the  part  of  the  Parish  Clerk,  and  sang  the  song  of 
“ Caleb  Quotem,”  which  was  composed  by  William  Shield,  although 
the  opera  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Arnold  to  set.  Fawcet  was  the  son 
of  an  actor,  but  his  father  was  unwilling  that  his  son  should  take  to 
the  boards,  and  so  bound  him  apprentice  to  a linen-draper  in  London. 
However,  he  ran  away  and  joined  a strolling  company.  He  came 
out  as  Caleb  in  “ He  would  be  a Soldier ; ” he  performed  the 
part  of  Falstaff,  and  in  “The  Review”  gained  great  favour  with 
the  song  we  now  give.  Miss  De  Camp  sang  in  the  same  piece  as  the 
“ Spruce  little  Drummer-Boy.” 

The  song  has  been  slightly  curtailed  by  us. 

Qttugtdora  (p-  So). — A song  by  Dr.  Croft.  William  Croft 
was  a native  of  Warwickshire.  He  was  born  in  1677,  and  was 
trained  under  Dr.  Blow.  In  1700  he  was  admitted  Gentleman 
Extraordinary  of  the  Chapel  Royal;  in  1707,  upon  the  decease  of 
Jeremiah  Clarke,  he  was  appointed  assistant  organist  to  Dr.  Blow ; 
upon  whose  death,  in  1708,  he  obtained  his  place.  In  1715  he 
obtained  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  and  died  in  1727.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career  Croft  composed  for  the  theatre,  and  pro- 
duced the  accidental  music  for  “Courtship  a la  Mode,”  1700; 
“The  Funeral,”  1702  ; “ The  Twin  Rivals,”  1703  ; and  “ The 
Dying  Loves,”  1704.  “ Mqsidora  ” was  inserted  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  “ The  Musical  Miscellany”  of  Watts,  1731. 

©ear  £o?e+  regard  mg  (Brief  (p-  84).— The  ballad  is 

very  ancient.  It  is  “The  Noble  Lord’s  Cruelty,  or  a Pattern  of 
True  Love,”  and  occurs  in  the  Roxburghe  Collection.  It  has  been 
reprinted  in  Mr.  Ebsworth’s  edition,  vi.  681-3.  Its  date  *s  before 
1624.  The  tune  to  which  it  was  set  then  was  “ Daintie,  Come 
Thou  to  Me.”  Of  this,  one  version  is  given  by  Mr.  Chappell  in  his 
“ Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,”  p.  517  of  the  original  edition. 
It  is  the  tune  to  which  the  “ Ballad  of  Whittington”  was  sung,  and 
goes  also  by  the  name  of  “Whittington’s  Bells.”  The  ballad  of 
“Daintie,  Come  Thou  to  Me,”  beginning  “Wilt  thou  forsake  me 
thus,  and  leave  me  in  misery  ? ” was  reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of 
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the  “ Roxburghe  Ballads,”  p.  629.  Another  name  for  the  air  was 
“Ned  Smith.” 

The  tune  here  given  is  not  that  of  “ Daintie,  Come  Thou  to  Me,” 
but  one  taken  down  at  Exbourne  from  a labouring-man,  on  the  same 
evening  on  which  “ The  Torrington  Ringers”  was  noted.  The  air 
is  very  curious  and  ancient,  and  seems  to  date  from  the  Tudor 
period.  In  the  original  ballad  there  are  far  too  many  stanzas  to  be 
used. 

Inform  (p*  86). — The  words  by  George  Alexander 
Stevens  were  introduced  into  a marine  medley,  and  published  by 
him  in  “The  Muses’  Delight”  in  1754,  and  again  in  his  “Songs, 
Comic  and  Satyrical,”  in  1772.  The  song  has  been  somewhat 
amplified  since  composed  by  Stevens,  and  it  became  a favourite  with 
Incledon.  The  air  that  Stevens  adopted  for  it  is  that  of  an  old 
sea-song,  “ Come  and  Listen  to  my  Ditty,”  which  is  found  in 
Walsh’s  “British  Musical  Miscellany,”  1730.  The  same  is  used 
in  the  ballad  operas  of  “ Robin  Hood,”  1730,  and  “Silvia,”  1731, 
where  it  is  called  “ How  Happy  are  Young  Lovers.”  Glover’s 
ballad  of  “ Hosier’s  Ghost  ” was  sung  to  the  same  air. 

Incledon  was  wont  to  tell  a story  relative  to  the  effect  that  he 
produced  with  this  song  upon  Mrs.  Siddons  : — “ She  paid  me  one 
of  the  finest  compliments  I ever  received.  I sang  ‘ The  Storm  ’ 
after  dinner  ; she  cried  and  sobbed  like  a child.  Taking  both  my 
hands,  she  said,  ‘All  that  I and  my  brother  ever  did  is  nothing 
to  the  effect  you  produce.’  ” “ I remember,”  says  William  Rob- 

son, in  The  Old  Playgoer,  “ when  the  elite  of  taste  and  science  and 
literature  were  assembled  to  pay  the  well-deserved  compliment  of  a 
dinner  to  John  Kemble,  and  to  present  him  with  a handsome  piece  of 
plate  on  his  retirement,  Incledon  sang,  when  requested,  his  best  song, 
‘The  Storm.’  The  effect  was  sublime,  the  silence  holy,  the  feeling 
intense,  and  while  Talma  was  recovering  from  his  astonishment, 
Kemble  placed  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  great  French  actor,  and 
said,  in  an  agitated,  emphatic,  and  proud  tone,  ‘ That  is  an  English 
singer.’  ” 

“When  Rauzzini  heard  Incledon  at  Bath  rolling  his  voice 
grandly  up  like  a surge  of  the  sea,  till,  touching  the  top  note,  it  died 
away  in  sweetness,  he  exclaimed  in  rapture,  ‘ Corpo  di  Dio!  it  was 
very  lucky  there  was  some  roof  above,  or  you  would  be  heard  by  the 
angels  in  heaven  and  make  them  jealous.”’  (Barker  Baker,  “The 
London  Stage  ”). 

<teff  (Ttte  tg  §finC£  Q0reb  (p-  88.) — The  words  by 

Shakespeare,  and  taken  from  “The  Merchant  of  Venice.”  Fancy 
in  Shakespeare  and  the  dramatists  and  poets  of  his  age  is  but  another 
word  for  love.  The  music  by  Sir  J.  Stevenson. 

Mrs.  Waylett  was  singing  this  song  at  Dublin,  when  a baker 
among  the  “ gods,”  considering  this  question  addressed  to  him,  or 
that  the  opportunity  for  advertisement  of  his  shop  was  not  to  be 
passed  by,  roared  from  the  gallery — “ The  best  fancy  bread  is  to 
be  had  at  Lynch’s  shop  in  Exchequer  Street;  the  best  in  Dublin — 
devil  a better  anywhere  else.” 

As  written  by  Sir  John  Stevenson,  the  duet  was  for  treble  and 
bass,  but  was  arranged  by  Bishop  for  two  sopranos,  as  treble  and 
bass  were  voices  too  far  apart  to  make  the  duet  really  effective,  and 
Bishop’s  recast  is  generally  accepted. 

Z$e  £agg  of  QSaf&ocft  (Ttttff  (p.  94). — The  song  was  one 
of  those  made  popular  by  the  singing  of  Beard,  who  had  his  musical 
education  in  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Bernard  Gates.  His  name 
first  appears  in  the  dramatis  personce  of  Handel’s  operas,  performed 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1736.  He  became  a great  favourite  of  the 
town,  by  his  style  of  singing  Galliard’s  hunting-song,  “With  Early 
Horn.”  His  voice  was  a rich  tenor  ; he  was  a thoroughly  worthy, 


respectable  man,  and  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Waldegrave,*  and  lived  very  happily  with  her  for  fourteen  years 
till  her  death.  His  second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Rich,  then 
patentee  of  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre,  at  whose  death  Beard,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  theatre  ; but  he  sold 
his  share  and  retired  from  the  stage. 

The  song  “ The  Lass  of  Baldock  Mill  ” appears  in  The 
London  Magazine  for  May  1753,  as  “sung  by  Mr.  Beard,”  so 
also  in  “ Clio  and  Euterpe,”  where  it  is  the  first  song  in  the  second 
volume,  1759.  I have  not  seen  the  words  attributed  to  any  author. 

The  melody  is  the  composition  of  Michael  Christopher  Festing, 
one  of  two  sons  left  orphans  by  their  father,  Count  Festing,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Hdchstadt,  where  he  was  aid-de-camp  to 
Prince  Eugene.  Marlborough  took  a fancy  to  the  boys  and  brought 
them  to  England,  and  they  were  educated  at  his  charge,  and  were 
much  about  Queen  Anne’s  Court.  The  orders  worn  by  Count 
Festing  on  the  field  of  battle  are  in  the  possession  of  his  descendant, 
Henry  Festing,  Esq.  of  Bois  Hall,  Surrey.  Michael  Christopher 
was  a pupil  of  Geminiani,  and  was  a skilful  violinist.  On  the 
opening  of  Ranelagh  Gardens  in  1742,  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  music,  as  well  as  leader  of  the  band. 

To  Festing  appertains  the  principal  merit  of  establishing  the  fund 
for  the  support  of  decayed  musicians  and  their  families.  This  society 
took  its  rise  in  the  year  1738  from  the  following  occurrence: — 
Festing,  being  one  day  seated  at  the  window  of  the  Orange  coffee- 
house, at  the  corner  of  the  Haymarket,  noticed  an  intelligent- 
looking  boy  driving  an  ass  and  selling  brick-dust.  He  was  in  rags. 
Something  induced  Festing  to  descend  and  speak  to  him,  when  he 
learned  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  unfortunate  musician.  Struck  with 
pity  at  the  thought  that  this  poor  lad  in  distressing  poverty  should 
be  the  child  of  a brother  professional,  Festing  determined  to  attempt 
something  for  the  child’s  support.  He  consulted  Dr.  Maurice 
Green,  whose  son  had  married  his  daughter,  and  these  worthy 
men  together  established  a fund  for  the  support  of  decayed  musi- 
cians and  their  families. 

Michael  Christopher  Festing’s  brother  John  was  an  oboist  and 
teacher  of  the  flute,  and  died  in  1772.  Michael  Christopher  died 
in  1752. 

£0e  (Baffcmf  JJatfor  (p.  96). — This  song  can  be  traced 
back  to  about  1770,  when  it  appears  in  half-sheet  with  music;  it 
also  occurs  in  several  collections  of  songs.  It  is  found  in  Calliope, 
1788.  The  war  referred  to  is  that  of  1756-9,  when  the  French 
made  preparations  to  invade  England.  As  in  the  original  there  are 
but  four  lines,  and  each  piece  is  sung  twice,  I have  added  two  to 
each  verse. 

<torrmgfon  (Rtttgers  (p-  ioi).— One  example  out  of  an 
entire  class  of  songs  belonging  to  Bell-ringing.  I have  taken  down 
a great  many  of  them,  of  various  qualities.  One,  especially  good, 
was  given  in  “ Songs  of  the  West.”  That  now  inserted  in 
“ English  Minstrelsie  ” was  procured  from  an  old  ringer  at  Ex- 
bourne, near  Hatherleigh.  Mr.  Bussell  had  invited  some  singers  to 
meet  me  one  evening,  and  this  was  one  of  the  songs  produced.  I 
wrote  to  the  Rector  of  Black  Torrington  relative  to  the  names 
introduced  into  the  song,  and  his  answer  was:  “Yesterday  I had 
my  yearly  dinner  to  the  old  people  of  the  parish,  when  we  had  a long 
talk  relative  to  the  song  you  sent  me.  About  fifty  years  ago  there 
was  a blacksmith,  a ringer  ; his  name  was  John  Wait.  The  doctor 
in  1877  was  called  Tapley.  I can  find  no  record  of  the  names  of 
Turner  or  Sweet  in  the  registers.”  With  regard  to  another  song  of 

* Harriet,  only  daughter  of  James,  first  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  was  married 
first  to  Lord  Edward  Herbert  ; it  was  as  a widow  that  she  ran  away  with 
Beard. 
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Bell-ringing  relative  to  Egloshayle  in  Cornwall,  I was  able  to  dis- 
cover and  fix  the  date  of  all  the  ringers  named  ; but  in  this  instance 
the  air  of  the  song  was  several  centuries  earlier  than  their  date.  It 
was,  in  fact,  an  archaic  tune  of  Henry  VII.’s  reign. 

J$25eef  are  f0e  Charms  of  jper  3 feoBe  (p-  104).— 

The  air  is  employed  in  “The  Fashionable  Lady,”  1730,  as  a 
dialogue  between  four  voices,  “ Spare,  O Spare  the  Hum’rous 
Sage.”  The  same  air  occurs  in  “The  Village  Opera,”  1729,  for 
a song,  “ Oh ! Tell  us,  Cupid,  Heav’nly  Boy.”  The  original 
words  are  found  in  “The  Hive,”  1724,  vol.  i.  p.  122,  in  seven 
stanzas,  and  were  the  composition  of  Barton  Booth.  Ritson  prints 
them  in  his  “Collection  of  English  Songs.” 

Barton  Booth,  born  in  1681,  was  the  youngest  son  of  a Lanca- 
shire squire.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  but  took  to 
the  stage,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  Smock  Alley  Theatre, 
Dublin,  1698.  His  first  appearance  in  London  was  in  1700.  In 
1704  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Barkham,  Bart.,  of 
Norfolk  ; she  died  in  17 10,  and  nine  years  later  he  married  Hester 
Santlow,  the  dancer,  to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached,  and  in 
whose  virtue  he  was  a firm  believer,  although  scandal  declared  that 
she  had  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
after  that,  of  Secretary  Craggs.  Booth  died  in  1733.  Ge  was  t^ie 
author  of  “The  Death  of  Dido,”  a masque,  1716,  and  some  poems 
of  no  extraordinary  merit,  but  not  without  grace. 

The  air  was  composed  by  Leveridge. 

Qfttufufi  (p*  106). — A cantata,  the  words  by  W.  Smith,  of  St. 
Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  music  by  William  Beale. 

Beale  was  a Cornishman,  born  at  Landrake  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
1784,  and  was  brought  up  as  a chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
under  Dr.  Arnold  and  Robert  Cooke.  In  1813  he  gained  the 
prize  cup  given  by  the  Madrigal  Society,  having  won  it  by  his 
madrigal  “Awake,  sweet  Muse.”  In  1820  he  published  a 
collection  of  his  glees  and  madrigals.  Among  his  songs  none 
was  so  favoured  by  amateurs  as  “ Brutus.”  Beale  died  in  London 
in  1854. 

3E>ar ee  tn  fQe  $fanfafton  (p.  no). — A folk-song, 
one  of  the  favourite  series  of  poaching  ditties.  It  comes  from  York- 
shire, and  was  published  by  Mr.  F.  Kidson  in  his  “Traditional 
Tunes.”  We  have  ventured  to  add  a slight  chorus,  to  impart 
some  briskness  to  the  song,  and  to  slightly  vary  the  notes  to  “away 
in  the  old  plantation  ; ” as  Mr.  Kidson  gives  it,  it  is  f,  a , bb,  c. 
There  are  a good  many  verses  in  the  original  of  no  great  value. 
I have  added  a conclusion,  which  is  lacking  in  the  song  as 
taken  down. 

Ceage  pour  Sumttng  (p-  112). — This  is  a song,  the  music 
of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  composed  for  “ The  Beggars’ 
Opera,”  but,  if  so,  by  whom  is  utterly  unknown.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  it  was  an  old  tune  that  Gay  used,  without  knowing 
what  were  the  words  that  had  originally  been  sung  to  it.  There 
are  half-sheet  songs  to  the  same  tune,  such  as  “ Charming  Billy,” 
that  commences  “When  the  hills  and  lofty  mountains;”  but  we 
cannot  say  that  these  are  earlier  than  “The  Beggars’  Opera.” 

John  Parry,  in  1833,  touched  up  the  air,  as  he  touched  up  “ The 
Women  all  tell  me  I’m  False  to  my  Lass,”  and  set  to  it  Welsh 
words,“Llwyn-on,”  or  “The  Ash  Grove.”  It  had  already  appeared 
in  the  “ Bardic  Museum  ” of  Edward  Jones,  1 802,  who  called  it  after 
the  name  of  his  own  house,  Llwynn-onn,  near  Wrexham.  Jones’ 
version  is  a reminiscence,  but  one  not  very  accurate,  of  “ Cease  your 
Funning,”  and  is  probably  due  to  Mr.  Jones  himself,  as  it  is  not 
contained  in  earlier  collections  of  Welsh  music.  From  “The 


Beggars’  Opera”  the  air  was  imported  into  “The  Fashionable 
Lady,”  1730,  where  to  it  is  set  the  30th  song  : — 

“ Idle  creature  ! 

Form  and  feature 
Give  thy  anxious  soul  its  pain  ; 

Pretty  faces, 

Modish  graces, 

O’er  thy  conquered  reason  reign.” 

The  song,  “Cease  your  Funning,”  has,  in  the  play,  but  one 
stanza,  I have  added  a second. 

<£) ! Qttof0er+  a 2E)oop  (p.  1 14). — There  are  two  versions  of 
this  old  English  song — one  as  a solo,  the  other  as  a duet.  The 
latter  is  entitled  “ A Dialogue  between  Miss  Molly  and  her  Mother 
about  a Hoop.”  It  consists  of  ten  stanzas,  of  which  Mr.  Chappell 
has  extracted  four  for  his  “Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time.” 

In  some  broadsides  with  the  music  the  air  is  attributed  to  one 
Brailsford,  who  composed  songs  about  1728,  at  which  date  he  con- 
tributed one  to  Cibber’s  play  of  “ Love  in  a Riddle.”  On  an  early 
engraved  half-sheet  music,  however,  the  air  is  attributed  to  Nicolas 
Nemo,  a London  organist. 

Hoops  came  into  fashion  about  17  1 1,  which  is  the  date  of  the  song. 

The  air  became  popular,  and  Cibber  wrote  to  it  the  song  of 
“ What  Woman  could  Do,  I have  Tried,  to  be  Free,”  for  his  ballad 
opera  of  “ Love  in  a Riddle,”  1729.  In  “ The  Livery  Rake,”  1733 
it  has  a song  set  to  it  beginning,  “ When  woman  once  gets  a man  in 
her  head.”  Another  song  is  set  to  it  in  “ Damon  and  Phillida,”  1 734. 

The  original  words  concern  the  fashion  of  wearing  hoops  ; the 
daughter  urges  her  mother  to  get  her  one,  and  to  this  the  mother 
raises  objections.  The  best  verse  is  this : — 

“ Pray  hear  me,  dear  mother,  what  I have  been  taught, 

Nine  men  and  nine  women  o’erset  in  a boat ; 

The  men  were  all  drown’d,  but  the  women  did  float, 

And  by  the  help  of  their  hoops  they  all  safely  got  out.” 

I have  thought  it  advisable  to  rewrite  the  song  in  three  stanzas. 

£Qe  (Jtltffer+6  Nebbing  (p.  1 1 6). — In  1751  the  successful 
pantomime  of  “ Harlequin  Ranger  ” was  produced  at  Drury  Lane. 
The  words  were  by  Henry  Woodward.  Woodward  was  a tallow- 
chandler’s  son  in  Southwark,  and  he  was  born  in  1717,  and  educated 
at  Merchant  Taylors’  School.  His  father  intended  him  to  continue 
in  the  business,  but  an  accident  diverted  the  current  of  his  life.  On 
account  of  the  extraordinary  run  of  the  “ Beggars’  Opera,”  Rich, 
the  manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  was  en- 
couraged to  represent  it  by  children.  Into  this  Lilliputian  company 
young  Woodward,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  drawn,  and  he  per- 
formed the  part  of  Peachum  with  great  success,  and  was  so  caught 
with  the  stage  fever  that  he  got  himself  bound  apprentice  to  Rich. 
He  played  at  first  inferior  characters,  till  he  arrived  at  that  of 
Harlequin,  which  was  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  However,  he 
did  not  remain  stationary  when  he  had  attained  the  spangles  and 
motley  and  bat  of  Harlequin,  but  proceeded  to  act  in  parts  that 
required  some  ability,  and  he  did  this  with  considerable  applause. 
In  1747  Mr.  Sheridan,  manager  of  Smock  Alley  Theatre,  Dublin, 
engaged  him  at  a salary  of  ^500  to  perform  the  ensuing  winter. 
In  this  engagement  Woodward  was  articled  as  a comedian  and 
harlequin.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  at  once  engaged  by 
Garrick  for  Drury  Lane.  After  some  years  Woodward  had  saved 
over  ^6000,  and  then  he  was  ambitious  to  become  a manager. 
For  this  purpose  he  joined  with  Barry,  who  was  at  this  time  at 
Covent  Garden,  in  an  attempt  to  oppose  Sheridan  in  Dublin.  For 
this  purpose  a new  house  was  erected  by  them  in  Crow  Street,  and 
on  the  22nd  October  1753  they  opened  it  with  the  comedy  of 
“ She  Would,  and  She  Would  Not,”  to  a very  thin  audience.  The 
second  night  was  the  “ Beggars’  Opera,”  and  the  take  was  but_^20. 
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The  managers  now  quarrelled,  and  Woodward  withdrew  his  share, 
on  getting  security  to  be  paid  his  original  outlay  in  yearly  instalments. 

During  his  residence  in  Dublin  a ludicrous  circumstance  happened. 
He  lodged  immediately  opposite  the  Parliament  House,  in  College 
Green.  One  day  a riot  broke  out,  and  the  Parliament  House  was 
beset  by  the  rabble  in  order  to  prevent  the  passing  of  an  unpopular 
Bill.  The  ringleaders  arrested  the  representatives,  and  resolved  to 
make  them  swear  to  oppose  the  measure.  They  made  a rush  for 
Woodward’s  house,  and  shouted  to  him  to  throw  them  down  a 
Bible.  As  it  happened,  there  was  none  in  the  house,  but  Woodward 
picked  up  a Shakespeare  and  cast  it  down  to  the  crowd,  and  the  igno- 
rant rioters  at  once  proceeded  to  swear  the  members  on  this  volume. 


London  about  1696,  and  received  his  musical  education  as  a chorister 
of  St.  Paul  s Cathedral.  In  1716  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
organist  of  St.  Dunstan’s-in-thc-  West,  Fleet  Street,  and  on  the  death 
of  Daniel  Purcell,  in  1717,  was  chosen  organist  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Holborn.  In  1 7 18  he  became  organist  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  in 
1 727,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Croft,  organist  and  composer  to  the  Chapel- 
Royal.  He  succeeded  the  excellent  John  Eccles  in  1735  as  Master 
of  the  Kings  Band.  He  died  in  1755,  leaving  an  only  daughter, 
married  to  the  Rev.  Michael  Festing,  son  of  the  German  violinist, 
who  had  for  some  time  conducted  the  Vauxhali  concerts.  A portrait 
of  Dr.  Green,  by  an  unknown  artist,  is  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendant,  Henry  Festing,  Esq.  of  Bois  Hall,  Addleston.  By 


DOCTOR  MAURICE  GREEN. 


Woodward  died  in  1777,  and  left  the  interest  of  his  fortune, 
which  amounted  to  ^6000,  to  Miss  Bellamy,  the  actress,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  close  friendship  for  some  time  before  his  death. 

The  song  of  “ Ralph  of  the  Mill,”  which  occurs  in  “Harlequin 
Ranger,”  became  very  popular.  The  air  was  probably  already  fami- 
liar, and  the  words  were  pleasant.  The  name  of  the  composer  is  not 
given.  It  is  found  in  “Apollo’s  Cabinet,”  1757  ; in  “Clio  and 
Euterpe,”  1758  ; and  in  the  London  Magazine  for  February  1752, 
and  is  found  in  half-sheet  engraved  songs. 

Satr  JJaffp  feoBefc  a (Baffanf  JJeaman  (p-  nB).— 

Doctor  Maurice  Green,  the  composer  of  this  song,  was  born  in 


his  kind  permission  we  are  enabled  to  give  an  engraving  of  this 
beautiful  picture.  A second  portrait  by  Hayman  is  possessed  by 
C.  T.  Johnson,  Esq.,  1 Alwyne  Place,  Canonbury. 

The  song  “ Fair  Sally  Loved  a Gallant  Seaman  ” is  attributed 
in  some  books  to  Mr.  Percy.  This  is  not  Bishop  Percy,  who  was 
born  in  1728,  but  John  Percy,  of  whom  something  shall  be  said  later 
on.  Percy  published  the  song  with  his  own  air  to  it,  but  this  did 
not  take ; and  Green  wrote  to  it  the  delightful  melody  we  give,  and 
which  at  once  “ caught  on  ” with  the  public.  The  song  appears  in 
“ Calliope,”  vol.  i.,  in  1739,  and  in  “The  Universal  Harmony,” 
1745  ; in  “Apollo’s  Banquet,”  1757  ; and  it  appears  on  half-sheets 
of  about  1740. 
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Sad  despair  doth  drive  me  hence, 
That  despair  unkindness  sends, 
If  that  parting-  be  offence, 

It  is  she  which  then  offends, 
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And  although  your  sight  I leave, 
Sight  where’er  my  joys  do  lie, 
Till  that  death  do  sense  bereave 
Never  shall  affection  die. 
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Tubal  Cain.* 


Words  by  C.  MACKAY. 


Music  by  H.  RUSSELL. 


By  permission  of  MessF?  Hart  & Co,  London. 
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3. 

But  a sudden  change  came  o’er  his  head, 

Ere  the  setting  of  the  sun, 

And  Tubal  Cain  was  filled  with  pain, 

For  the  evil  he  had  done; 

He  saw  that  men  with  rage  and  hate 
Made  war  upon  their  kind, 

And  the  land  was  red  with  the  blood  they  shed 
In  their  lust  for  carnage  blind 
And  he  said,  alas!  that  e’er  I made, 

Or  skill  of  mine  should  plan 
The  spear  and  sword  for  men  who  joy 
To  slay  their  fellow- man. 


4. 

And  for  many  a day  old  Tubal  Cain 
Sat  brooding  o’er  his  woe; 

His  hand  forbore  to  smite  the  ore, 

His  furnace  smoulder’d  low; 

At  last  he  rose  with  cheerful  face 
And  bright  courageous  eye, 

And  bared  his  strong  right  arm  for  work 
While  the  quick  flame  mounted  high. 

And  he  sang,  Hurra!  for  my  handiwork, 

And  the  red  sparks  lit  the  air-, 

Not  alone  for  the  blade  was  the  bright  steel  made, 
And  he  fashioned  the  first  ploughshare. 


5. 

And  men,  taught  wisdom  from  the  past, 

In  friendship  joined  their  hands, 

Hung  sword  in  hall  and  spear  on  wall, 
And  they  ploughed  the  willing  land, 
They  sang,  Hurra!  for  Tubal  Cain, 

Our  staunch  good  friend  is  he, 

And  for  the  ploughshare  and  the  plough 
To  him  our  praise  shall  be. 

But  while  oppression  lifts  its  head 
Or  tyrant  would  be  lord, 

Though  we  may  thank  him  for  the  plough, 
We’ll  not  forget  the  sword 
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Her  golden  hair  in  ringlets  fair, 

Her  eyes  like  diamonds  shining, 

Her  slender  waist,  her  carriage  chaste, 
May  leave  the  swan  repining. 

Ye  gods  above!  oh,  hear  my  prayer, 

To  my  beauteous  fair  to  bind  me, 
And  send  me  safely  back  again 
To  the  girl  I left  behind  me. 
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The  bee  shall  honey  taste  no  more, 

The  dove  become  a ranger, 

The  falling  waters  cease  to  roar, 

Ere  I shall  seek  to  change  her, 

The  vows  we  register’d  above 
Shall  ever  cheer  and  bind  me 
In  constancy  to  her  I love, 

To  the  girl  I left  behind  me. 
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Heart  of  oak 


Words  by  D.  GARRICK. 
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Still  Briton  shall  triumph,  her  ships  plough  the  sea, 
Her  standard  be  Justice,  her  watch  word 'Be  free; 
Then  cheer  up  my  lads,  with  one  heart  let  us  sing, 
Our  Soldiers,  our  Sailors,  our  Statesmen,  our  King. 
Heart  of  Oak  &c. 
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With  lowly  suit  and  plaintive  ditty. 
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The  Rose  that  weeps. 
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In  this  old  chair  my  Father  sat. 


Words  by  EDWARD  FITZBALL. 
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Through  the  Wood. 


Words  by 

W.  H.  BELLAMY. 


Music  by 

C.  E.  HORN.  (H.  F.  S.) 
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Tom  Bowling. 


Andante  con  espressione. 


C.  DIBDIN  (W.  H.  H.) 
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Yet  shall  poor  Tom  find  pleasant  weather, 
When  He  who  all  commands 
Shall  give,  to  call  life’s  crew  together, 

The  word  to  pipe  all  hands. 

Thus  Death,  who  kings  and  tars  despatches, 
In  vain  Tom’s  life  has  doff’d; 

For  though  his  body’s  under  hatches, 

His  soul  has  gone  aloft. 
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The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England. 
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Our  fathers  of  old  were  robust,  stout  and  strong, 

And  kept  open  house,  with  good  cheer  all  day  long, 
Which  made  their  plump  tenants  rejoice  in  the  song. 
Oh!  the,  &c. 
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When  good  Queen  Elizabeth  sat  on  the  throne, 

Ere  coffee  and  tea,  and  such  slip-slops  were  known, 
The  world  was  in  terror  if  e’en  she  should  frown. 

Oh ! the,  &c. 
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In  those  days  if  fleets  did  presume  on  the  main, 

They  seldom  or  never  returned  back  again; 

As  witness  the  vaunting  Armada  of  Spain. 

Oh ! the,  &c. 
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Oh,  then  we  had  stomachs  to  eat  and  to  fight, 

And  when  wrong  were  cooking,  to  set  ourselves  right; 
But  now  we’re  a-hm! - I could,  but  good  night. 
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When  daisies  pied. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
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Love  lies  a bleeding. 
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NO!  MY  LOVE,  NO! 
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Pretty  Star  of  the  Night. 

Words  by  W.  G.  T.  MONCRIEFF.  Composer  Unknown.  (H.  F.  S.' 
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Pretty  star  of  my  soul,  other  stars  all  outshining, 

Sweet  dream  of  my  slumbers,  ah  love!  pray  you, rise: 
Enchantress,  all  hearts  in  your  fetters  entwining, 

To  my  ears  you  are  music,  and  light  to  mine  eyes; 

To  my  anguish  you’re  balm,  to  my  pleasures  you’re  bliss; 
To  my  touch  you  are  joy,  there’s  the  world  in  your  kiss; 
Day  is  not  day  to  me  if  your  presence  I miss, 

Ah  no!  ’tis  a night  cold  and  moonless  as  this! 

Pretty  star  of  my  soul,<fec. 
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For  oh!  there  are  so  many  things 

Recall  the  past  to  me: 

The  breeze  upon  the  sunny  hills, 
The  billows  of  the  sea, 

The  rosy  tint  that  decks  the  sky 
Before  the  sun  is  set, 

Ay,  ev’ry  leaf  I look  upon, 

Forbids  me  to  forget. 
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They  tell  me  she  is  happy  now’ 

The  gayest  of  the  gay; 

They  hint  that  she  forgeteth  me; 

But  I heed  not  what  they  say; 

Like  me,  perhaps,  she  struggles  with 
Each  feeling  of  regret, 

But  if  she  loves  as  I have  lov’d, 

She  never  can  forget. 
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Through  youth’s  gay  scene,  in  riper  age, 
In  later  life’s  concluding  stage, 

Dying,  shall  thoughts  of  thee  engage 
My  memory,  my  memory. 

Remember  then,  remember  me, 
Remember  all  Ive  said  to  thee; 

And  my  responsive  pledge  shall  be 
“Hi  speak  of  thee,  111  speak  of  thee!’ 

Ill  speak  of  thee,  111  love  thee,  too, 
Fondly  and  with  affection  true; 

Pure  as  yon  sky’s  celestial  blue 
My  love  shall  be,  my  love  shall  be. 
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Awake,  sweet  Love. 
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Dear  Love,  regard  my  grief. 


Folk  Air.  (F.  W.  B.) 
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While  that  I live  I love, 

So  fancy  urgeth  me; 

My  mind  can  not  remove, 

Such  is  my  constancy. 

My  mind  is  nobly  bent 
Tho’  I’m  of  low  degree; 

Sweet  lady,  give  consent 
To  love  and  pity  me. 

These  long  seven  years  and  more 
Still  have  I loved  thee; 

Do  thou  my  joys  restore, 

Fair  lady,  pity  me. 
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The  Storm. 


Words  by  STEPHENS. 
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The  foremast’s  gone!  cries  ev’ry  tongue  out, 
O’er  the  lee,  twelve  feet  hove  deck; 

A leak  beneath  the  chest- tree’s  sprung  out, 
Call  all  hands  to  clear  the  wreck! 

Guide  the  lanyards  cut  to  pieces; 

Come  my  hearts,  he  stout  and  bold; 
Plumb  the  well,  the  leak  increases, 

Four  feet  wrater  in  the  hold. 


O’er  the  lee-beam  lies  the  land,  boys, 

Let  the  guns  o’ er-board  be  thrown; 

To  the  pumps  come  ev’ry  hand,  boys, 

See!  our  mizzen-mast  be  gone. 

The  leak  we’ve  found,  it  cannot  pour  fast, 
We’ve  lighten’d  her  a foot  or  more; 

Up  and  rig  a jury  foremast; 

She  rights!  she  rights,  boys!  wear  offshore. 


5 

Now  once  more  on  joys  we’re  thinking, 
Since  kind  fortune’s  spared  our  lives; 
Come!  the  can, boys,  let’s  be  drinking 
To  our  sweethearts  and  our  wives. 
Fill  it  up,  about  ship  wheel  it; 

Close  to  th’  lips  a brimmer  join; 
Where’ s the  tempest  now?  who  feel  it? 
None!  our  danger’s  drown’d  in  wine. 
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Tell  me  where  is  Fancy  bred? 


Words  from  SHAKESPEARE. 


Moderato. 


Sir  JOHN  STEVENSON.  Mus.  Doc. 
(W.  H.  H.) 
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Allegretto  staccato  scherzando. 
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The  Lass  of  the  Mill. 


FESTING.  (W.  H.  H.) 
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But,  looking  again,  I perceived  my  mistake, 

For  Venus  tho’  fair  has  the  look  of  a rake, 

While  nothing  but  virtue  and  modesty  fill 
The  more  beautiful  looks  of  the  maid  of  the  mill. 
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Since  first  I beheld  this  dear  lass  of  the  mill 
I can  ne’er  be  at  rest,  for, do  what  I will, 

All  the  day  and  all  night  I sigh  and  think  still 
I shall  die  if  deprived  of  the  maid  of  the  mill. 
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The  Gallant  Sailor. 
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The  Ringers  of  Torrington  Town. 


Folk  Song.  (F.W.  B.) 


Voice. 
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Sweet  are  the  charms  of  her  i love. 


barton  booth. 


R.  LEVERIDGE. 


In  moderate  time  and  with  expression. 


(II.  F.  S.) 
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Devouring  time  with  stealing  pace, 

Makes  lofty  oaks  and  cedars  bow, 

And  marble  tow’rs  and  gates  of  brass 
In  his  rude  march  he  levels  low; 

But  time,  destroying  far  and  wide, 

Love  from  the  soul  can  ne’er  divide. 

4. 

Love  and  his  sister  fair,  the  soul, 

Twin-born,  from  heaven  together  came-, 
Love  will  the  universe  control, 

When  dying  seasons  lose  their  name; 
Divine  abodes  shall  own  his  power, 

When  time  and  death  shall  be  no  more. 
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Hares  in  the  old  plantation. 


In  moderate  time. 


Folk  Song-,  (W.  H.  H.) 
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My  dog  he  started  after  her 
Without  my  invitation, 

He  caught  her  by  the  back  so  small 
Just  in  the  old  plantation. 

CHORUS.  Hares,  hares,  <fcc. 

4 

Be  mine  a wild  and  wand’ ring  life 
As  any  in  the  nation, 

Before  a home  and  bairns  and  wife 
Give  me  hares  in  the  old  plantation. 

CHORUS.  Hares,  hares,  &c. 

5 

O I shall  eat  both  bread  and  meat 
And  drink  in  moderation, 

Ne’er  want  a groat  nor  a good  warm  coat 
With  hares  in  the  old  plantation. 

CHORUS.  Hares,  hares,  &c. 
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Cease  your  Funning. 


Words  (verse  one)  by  GAY. 


Air  fiom  The  Beggar’s  Opera”  1 727. 
(H.  F.  S.) 


Piano. 
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As  the  dial, 

Sans  denial, 

Answers  to  the  solar  ray, 

As  the  flower 
In  the  bower 

Lives  but  in  the  sunny  day; 
Tho’  you  wheedle, 

As  the  needle 
Pointeth  ever  to  the  pole, 
Such,  my  lover, 

You’ll  discover 
He  is  mine,  in  heart  and  soul. 
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What  a fine  thing  I have  seen  to-day,  O mother,  a hoop! 

I must  have  one  and  you  cannot  say,  Nay,  O mother,  a hoop! 
The  ladies  all  wear  it  to  set  out  the  gown, 

A hoop  is  the  fashion,  they  tell  me,  in  town, 

O mother,  a plain  hempen  hoop! 

O mother,  a hoop! 

3 

What  a fine  thing  I have  seen  to-day,  O mother,  a hoop! 

I must  have  one  and  you  cannot  say,  Nay,  O mother,  a hoop! 

A plain  ring  of  gold  turns  a maid  to  a wife, 

I must  and  I will  have  one,  mother,  ’odds  life! 

O mother,  a plain  wedding  hoop! 

O mother,  a hoop! 
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The  Miller’s  Wedding. 


Old  English  (W.  H.  H.) 
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Leave,  las-sies,yourwork  and  to  sport  and  to  play,  Let  the  ta- b or  strike  up  and  the  vil-lage  be  gay,  Letthe 
Tho’Ralphbe  not  court- ly  and  none  of  yourbeaux,Nor  bounces  nor  flatters, nor wearethfine clothes, Nor 
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Refrain  which  may  be  repeated  in  Chorus 
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While  Ralph  he  is  able  to  work  at  the  mill, 

||:  And  Sue  is  not  shrewish,  her  tongue  lieth  still,  :|| 
Their  joys  will  continue  and  ever  he  new, 

||:And  none  be  so  happy  as  Ralph  and  his  Sue.  :|| 

4 

Let  folk  of  fine  fashion  be  only  agreed 
||:  To  marry  for  jointures,  sign,  sealing  of  deed;  :|| 
Such  signing  and  sealings  no  part  of  their  bliss, 

| : Who  settle  their  hearts  and  then  seal  with  a kiss. :|| 
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Fair  Sally. 


Music  by  Dr  M.  GREENE. 
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And  kiss’d  her  bon-  ny  sai  - lor. 

And  went  to  church  with  Sal-ly. 
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